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them to a laboratory for microscopic examination. This is usually considered too much trouble. It is, however, one of the most important requisites in the intelligent handling of a herd affected with a skin disease. It is absolutely essential to identify the disease first and treat afterward.
LICE
Lice are found everywhere in the United States. They are more frequent on farms where the cattle are under^ nourished and crowded into dark unsanitary quarters. As a rule, very little attention is paid to lice until the animals are literally alive with them. Lice bother cattle most during the winter months. They disappear of their own accord in the spring and summer. The heavy winter hair-coat is always a tempting place for lice to congregate. A herd badly infested with these pests is unthrifty and looks worried. This run-down and weakened condition renders the herd more susceptible to other diseases. The young animals appear to suffer most. Old animals and those in poor health are also among the first to be bothered. A lousy calf does not grow and take on weight normally during the winter months. When spring comes and the lice leave the calf, it may make better gains but much valuable time has been lost. Animals in good physical condition may have lice, but the weak individuals are the first to become infested. Lice seem to recognize their lack of resistance and attack them first. After becoming firmly established, they gain courage and seek the healthier animals. Even though lice do not cause death, they do not belong in any well-ordered herd. They are easy to destroy, if the owner does not wait too long.
Kinds o/ lice
There are three kinds of lice. Two are blood-suckers and the other is a biter. All do more or less biting, of course, but only two actually suck blood. The blood-suckers are called blue lice, the biting species the little red louse. As